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FEELING  FRIENDLY  TOTARD  FOOD.     Information  from  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
M  partment  of  Agriculture. 

If  your  next  door  neighbor  moved  a,,Tay,  and  another  family  moved  into  the  r 
house,  you  wouldn't  say  to  your  new  neighbor,  "I  was  very  fond  of  Hrs.  Thite,  who 
used  to  live  in  your  house,  and  I  liked  her  so  inuch  I  just  don't  want  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  you  at  all." 

Of  course  you'd  never  do  such  a  thing.     Just  "because  you  liked  your  old  neigh- 
bor, you'd  never  be  so  rude,  or  short-sighted,  or  unfriendly,  as  to  snub  the  new 
neighbor.    Ho,  you  prohably  wouldn't  do  anything  like  that... where  a  person  is  con- 
cerned.   But  can  you  pass  the  test  of  being  friendly  when  it  comes  to  food?  When 
one  of  your  old  food  friends —  beefsteak  or  butter  or  your  favorite  fruit —  moves 
a^ay  for  a  while  do  you  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  another  food  that  might 
take  its  place?     Or  are  you  hostile  toward  the  idea  of  getting  acquainted  with 
unfamiliar  foods? 

With  food  fighting  the  war  on  every  front,  many  old  food  friends  are  moving 
around  these  days.     Sometimes  you  don't  see  them  for  weeks  at  a  time.    But  family 

meals  must  go  on  and  you're  the  one  who  plans  and  cooks  the  meals  in  your  family 

—  so  you're  the  key  person  as  far  as  food  goes.    You  control  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  your  family —  part  of  the  nation.    That's  why  it's  important  for  you  to 
feel  friendly  toward  all  food...  not  just  the  old  favorites. 

Sometime  during  November,  the  Food  for  Freedom  month,  every  homemaker  in  tne 
netion  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  National  Wartime  Nutrition  Guide.    This  leaflet 
shows  the  basic  seven  groups  of  food,  and  all  the  different  foods  that  come  in 
each  group.    You'll  find  many  old  friends  in  each  group —  but  you'll  also  find 


foods  new  to  you,  to  get  acquainted  with  when  the  old  ones  aren't  available.  By 
consulting  this  wartime  guide,  you'll  "be  able  to  give  your  family  healthful  meals 
at  all  tines... even  when  you  can't  get  some  of  your  old.  standbys.     Shortages  of 
your  favorite  foods  needn't  trouble  you — as  long  as  you  know  how  to  replace  them 
with  tasty,  plentiful  foods  that  have  equal  food  value. 

Of  course  it's  not  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  start  your  family  eating 
foods  they're  not  familiar,  with.  You  can't  .just  blithely  hand  out  some  new  dish 
and  tell  them  to  enjoy  it  because  it's  good  for  them.    You'll  need  a  more  subtle 
approach  than  that.    But  remember:  "man  likes  what  he  is  used  to,  but  he  also 
likes  a  change."    By  taking  advantage  of  that  fact,  you  can  introduce  ne™  foods 
and  ne1"'  eating  patterns  into  your  meals.    A  few  simple  ideas  will  help:  First, 
keep  your  own  food  choices  from  getting  all  ties  up  in  prejudice  and  habit.  Then, 
don't  fuss  about  using  new  foods...  just  present  them  quietly...  in  small,  well- 
prepared  servings...  at  not-too-frequent  intervals...  and  in  ax  attractive  setting. 

It  often  helps  to  serve  the  unfamiliar  foods  in  small  quantities  along  with 
dishes  the  family  likes.    When  new  foods  are  presented  attractively  along  with  old 
favorites,  we  fori  a  taste  for  them  rapidly,  in  many  cases.     The  American  Red 
Cross  has  found  this  to  be  true  in  feeding  large  groups  of  people  in  disaster 
areas.     In  one  area,  grapefruit  was  a  new  food  to  many  people...  in  another,  the 
Red  Cross  introduced  oatmeal.     Sometimes  the  people  would  refuse  the  new  food,  to 
begin  with,  but  gradually  they  accepted  it,  and  many  persons  even  asked  frequently 
to  have  it  served  again. 

The  first  taste  makes  a  lasting  impression,  so  new  dishes  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  success  if  they're  tasty  and  appealing.    Another  thing —  pleasant  sur- 
roundings have  a  lot  to  do  with  how  we  react  to  ne^  foods.     Psychologists  have 
found  that  we  often  dislike  certain  foods  because  they're  associated  with  un- 
pleasant or  painful  events.    And,  on  the  other  side,  we  often  like  foods  that  we 
associate  with  pleasant  occasions. 


It's  hard  to  get  rid  of  set  ideas  about  foods  you  dislike,  or  just  don't  care 
much  about.    Father  may  say,  "I  don't  like  this  stuff,"  and  immediately  Junior 
feels  bound  to  imitate  Dad  and  echo  his  prejudice.     Or    maybe  Mother  has  a  vague 
prejudice  about  a  certain  vegetable.     That  vegetable  isn't  likely  to  show  up  on 
the  dinner  table,  no  matter  how  plentiful,  or  how  healthful,  it  is.     These  un- 
friendly habits  can  complicate  meal-planning  greatly —  especially  now,  when  choice, 
are  often  limited.     So  if  you  consciously  try  to  weed  out  unfriendly  feelings 
toward  new  foods,  meal-planning  will  be  an  easier  job. 

Even  though  our  food  may  not  be  as  varied  as  in  pre-war  days,  our  bumper  crop 
this  year  is  going  to  give  us  plenty  of  food  to  keep  us  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Variety  is  pleasant,  but  we  can  eat  well  without  all  the  variety  we've  been  used 
to  in  years  past.     The  British  people  during  the  war  have  demonstrated  that  it's  pos- 
'sible  to  maintain  a  good    state  of  nutrition  on  a  diet  far  less  varied  than  what 
we'll  enjoy  this  year.     For  instance,  we  depend  or  citrus  fruit  for  over  a  fourth 
of  our  vitamin  C...  the  British  are  getting  very  little  citrus  fruit.    But  they 
make  up  for  it  by  eating  larger  quantities  of  potatoes  and  certain  other  vegetable? 
and  "by  making  use  of  all  edibl^  fruits  and  berries. 

The  food  we  can  buy  this  year  is  richer  in  all'  the  essential  elements  of  nu- 
trition than  the  food  we  had  back  in  the  period  of  1935  to  1939,  when  choices  of 
food  were  practically  unlimited.     So  we  don' t  need  to  worry  about  getting  the  righ-i 
foods  for  good  nutrition.    But  man  doesn't  live  by  bread  alone...  that's  wny  your 
wartime  food  job  is  making  your  family's  meals  interesting  and  appetizing,  as 
well  as  nourishing.    And  it  can  be  done...  by  ca.reful  cooking...  an  attractive 
setting...  blending  new  foods  with  the  old  favorites  in  the  meal  pattern...  and 
above  all,  making  sure  your  own  ideas  on  food  are  flexible,  and  friendly.    As  a 
parting  thought,  remember:  a  cheerful  look  maketh  a  dish  a  feast. 


